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A Sign of the Times 


HREE Provinces of Canada at legislative sessions just concluded have passed legislation 
T providing for a Provincial Department of Public Welfare. Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan 

and Alberta have thus aligned themselves with the Provinces of Quebec, Ontario and 
Manitoba in giving recognition through their formal governmental and cabinet structure of the 
permanent place which the social welfare services are destined to occupy in the lives of the 
people of Canada during the post-war period. Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and 
British Columbia remain as the only Provinces which lack formal provision for a Minister and 
a Department of Social Welfare, although in the last named of these Provinces the Depart- 
ment of the Provincial Secretary is responsible for all the health and social service functions 
of the government. 

The mere formality of the creation of a Provincial Department of Public Welfare does 
not, of course, constitute any guarantee that the standards of welfare services themselves 
will be improved or extended in any degree; but taken in conjunction with the Federal 
Government's recent announcement, in the Speech from the Throne, of its intention to 
create a Federal Department of Social Welfare, the timing of these Provincial enactments 
has a very real significance. They are in themselves a sign of the times, an indication that 
Provincial Governments, as well as the Federal Authority, are willing to move in response to 
the will of the people toward a better and more efficiently organized system of integrated 
public welfare services. The integration of all provincial social services into one departmental 
structure, formally recognized under the title of a Department of Social Welfare, is one of 
the first essential steps in setting the provincial house in order and will hasten the day 
when a realistic allocation of social service functions between Federal and Provincial 
Authorities can be achieved. 

Nor are these the only signs of awakened and active interest on the part of Provincial 
Governments in the future development of a soundly organized social service structure for 
the post-war years. Already two Governments have undertaken a comprehensive review, 
under independent scrutiny, of the entire range of their social service activities, and have now 
before them reports and recommendations which will, it is hoped, constitute a basis for action 
in the early future. The Manitoba Government, as reported elsewhere in this issue, has also 
arranged for a comprehensive study of its services to be undertaken under the competent 
auspices of the American Public Welfare Association. At least one other Government in 
Canada is known to be negotiating at the present time with a view to having a thorough- 
going review of its services completed before the end of 1944. 

Never before has there been such concrete evidence of the determination on th part 
of the various governmental units of the Canadian Federation to substitute sound organization 
and planning of social services for the haphazard growth which has characterized most of 
our developments up to the present time. Never before has there been such an opportunity 
to ensure that the Provincial Governments, which, under the British North America Act, are 
the basic governmental units for the administration of the health and welfare services, will 
establish sound and coherent patterns of organization for the handling of services which, 
because they cater to individual human needs, reach so closely into the lives and the homes 
of all the people. 
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N SOME respects, Labour in the 

post-war period will be very 

much like Labour in the pre- 
war period; in others, very dif- 
ferent. Its fundamental objectives 
must remain very much what they 
have always been. But its methods 
of reaching those objectives will 
necessarily be profoundly modified 
by the new social situation which 
is certain to result from the war 
and which, indeed, is already 
taking shape. 

Basically, unions and the social 
agencies have, or should have, 
much in common. Both seek to ad- 
vance the economic welfare of the 
less fortunate sections of the com- 
munity. Each seeks to develop, in 
its members and clients respec- 
tively, sound social attitudes. 
Unions no longer confine them- 
selves to mere questions of wages 
and hours; increasingly, they are 
engaging in educational and recre- 
ational work among their own 
members, and participating in a 
variety of community activities. 
Social agencies have progressed far 
beyond the soup-kitchen or Lady 
Bountiful conception of their func- 
tions and have become powerful 
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forces for the building of good 
citizenship. There is every reason 
why they should work together in 
common tasks. The better the 
unions do their job, the lighter will 
be the burden of the social agen- 
cies, the less time and money they 
will have to spend on rescuing 
people from abject poverty, the 
more they will have for positive 
and constructive work. In _ the 
United States, and to a limited 
degree in Canada, there has al- 
ready been fruitful co-operation 
between the unions and the agen- 
cies. But, especially in this country, 
much remains to be done. 
Perhaps the most fundamental 
of Labour’s traditional objectives 
is the establishment of collective 
bargaining. Essentially collective 
bargaining means the introduction 
of constitutional government into 
industry. Without trade unionism 
and collective bargaining, industry 
is a dictatorship of the employer. 
His economic power is ordinarily 
so immeasurably greater than that 
of the individual worker that he 
can impose what terms he pleases. 
In industry as in politics, dictator- 
ship may be benevolent. But irre- 
sponsible power is poisonous to 
those who exercise it. Good govern- 
ment is no substitute for self-gov- 
ernment, precisely because in the 
long run the only good govern- 
ment is self-government. Collective 
bargaining by itself does not es- 
tablish complete industrial de- 
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mocracy. But it does bring wages, 
hours and _ working conditions 
under at least partial democratic 
control, and it represents the ir- 
reducible minimum which workers 
in a democratic community have a 
right to expect. 

To some, it may appear that the 
battle for this elementary right has 
been won. This is unfortunately 
not so. The Dominion Order-in- 
Council on the subject applies 
only to specified war industries 
and such others as may be brought 
under it by provincial legislation. 
So far, only Ontario and British 
Columbia have adopted it for 
non-war’ industries. Moreover, 
with the end of the war, the 
Dominion Order, passed under 
the War Measures Act, lapses, and 
we revert to the position which 
existed béfore February 17, 1944, 
when some provinces had no legis- 
lation at all, one province had 
worse than none, and no province 
had an Act which could be con- 
sidered thoroughly satisfactory. In 
the post-war period, therefore, 
Labour will still have to struggle 
for the establishment of collective 
bargaining. 

There are two ways of doing it. 
One is to fight it out with the em- 
ployers, till the unions become so 
strong, and so deeply rooted in the 
national life that no employer dare 
refuse to recognize and bargain 
with them. That is the method 
which was followed in Britain. It 
meant a generation or more of 
“blood, sweat and tears”. The 
alternative is what Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb called “the method 
of legal enactment”, that is, legis- 








lation. This is the civilized method, 
the method Canadian Labour pre- 
fers; but in the absence of ade- 
quate legislation, it has no choice 
but to fall back on the other. To 
secure adequate legislation it must 
use its voting power; and that in- 
volves political action, in one form 
or another: a radical departure 
from the pre-war habits of Cana- 
dian unions. It is significant that 
the Trades and Labour Congress 
at its last convention voted for 
independent Labour political ac- 
tion, and the Canadian Congress 
of Labour endorsed the Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation as 
“the political arm of Labour in 
Canada” and urged its constituent 
unions to affiliate. Even before the 
two Congresses made these de- 
cisions, many unions belonging to 
both had affiliated with the C.C.F.; 
and of the 34 C.C.F. members of 
the Ontario Legislature, 19 are 
trade unionists (10 from T.L.C. 
unions and 9 from C.C.L.’s) . Cana- 
dian unions, in other words, are 
now following the example of their 
British counterparts. The British 
unions started the Labour Party, 
nearly half a century ago; most of 
them are affiliated with it; they 
provide most of its funds; they con- 
trol its policies. For good or ill, 
Labour political action is part of 
our British heritage, a part which 
we are only now beginning to make 
our own. 


Collective bargaining is not an 
end in itself. It is rather a means 
to an end: the establishment and 
maintenance of proper standards 
of wages, hours and working con- 
ditions, standards which, in a pro- 








gressive society will be constantly 
rising. Here again, Labour will still 
have to use its traditional method 
of industrial action; but where 
formerly the standards sought, and 
the action to secure them, were 
mainly local or regional, in the 
post-war period they are likely to 
be increasingly national. One of 
Labour’s major war and post-war 
aims is the abolition of low wage 
reserves in certain parts of Canada. 
The existence of such reserves is 
not only a threat to the painfully 
secured higher standards in the rest 
of the country; it is also a very 
grave threat to national unity. 
Beyond question, one of the causes 
of the present unrest in French 
Canada is the marked disparity be- 
tween the living standards of 
French-Canadians and those of 
their English-speaking fellow-citi- 
zens. In fighting to raise the 
standards of French Canada to an 
equality with those of English 
Canada, Labour is fighting not 
only for the workers, English and 
French alike, but for the nation as 
a whole. 


Again, however, as with collec- 
tive bargaining, Labour will no 
longer be able to rely exclusively 
on the traditional method of indus- 
trial action. It will have to use also 
the method of legal enactment. In- 
dustrial action alone is too slow 
and too costly. Minimum standards 
must be established by legislation, 
and to get that legislation Labour 
will again have to use its voting 
power. 


Nor are these the only considera- 


tions which are forcing Labour to 
look beyond the horizons to which, 


in the pre-war period, it had be- 
come accustomed. Increasingly, it 
has come to realize that its work 
for the establishment of collective 
bargaining and better wages, hours 
and working conditions can attain 
maximum effectiveness only within 
a society which provides full em- 
ployment at the highest possible 
standard of living, social security 
for those whose earning power has 
ceased or been interrupted through 
no fault of their own, and the con- 
ditions of healthy and _ decent 
living for all its citizens. Labour is 
still, as always, interested in 
getting as large a share of the na- 
tional income as it can; but it is 
also increasingly interested in see- 
ing to it that there is the largest 
possible national income to get a 
share of. Adequate wage rates, 
short hours and good working con- 
ditions, essential as they are, are 
not of very much use if there is no 
work, or if the worker is too old, 
too sick or too ignorant to take 
advantage of what work there is. 
Hence Labour’s growing insistence 
that the community shall so orga- 
nize its economic life as to abolish 
unemployment and __ subsistence 
wages, and to provide for everyone 
good, cheap housing, plenty of 
good, cheap food, plenty of fuel at 
a price everyone can afford to pay, 
complete and comprehensive health 
and educational services, and so 


forth. 


Hence also what is rapidly be- 
coming another major Labour 
objective for the post-war period: 
the raising of rural standards of 
living to something like the urban 
level. The present disparity is very 
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great. Anyone who doubts it need 
only look at the Census housing 
figures. Conditions in the cities are 
none too good; but the differences 
between city and country are 
simply staggering. There is a 
school of thought which tells us 
that between Labour and farmer 
there is an irreconcilable conflict. 
Labour is convinced that this is 
false. It believes that the raising 
of rural standards, just and neces- 
sary in itself, and essential in the 
national interest (national welfare, 


national strength, national unity),°: 


is also essential to the maintenance 
and improvement of Labour’s own 
standards. Only by raising rural 
standards can Labour protect it- 
self completely against the compe- 
tition of cheap labour from the 
farms and widen the markets for 
the industrial goods which Labour 
produces. 

All these newer and wider objec- 
tives, like the older and narrower 
ones under the new conditions, in- 
volve a very considerable increase 
in the sphere of state action. But 
that is common to practically all 
proposals for the post-war period. 
Almost all assume that, in greater 
or lesser degree, and by one method 
or another, the state will under- 
take the planning of economic and 
social development. The question 
is, what kind of state? 


Labour answers emphatically 
that it must be a democratic state, 
democratic through and through. 
It is not enough that the laws 
should be made by a democratic- 
ally elected Parliament, and ad- 
ministered under the control of a 
Cabinet responsible to that Par- 








liament and, at relatively infre- 
quent intervals, to the electorate. 
There must be continuous consult- 
ation with Labour, farmer and con- 
sumer organizations both in the 
framing and the administration of 
legislation and controls; Labour, 
farmers and consumers must be 
adequately represented in the 
agencies of planning and control 
at every level; democracy must 
permeate the whole of our political 
and economic life from top to bot- 
tom. Within industry itself, the 
huge, and till very recently largely 
untapped, reservoir of creative 
ability in the ordinary worker 
must be fully utilized through 
union - management production 
committees. Labour wants plan- 
ning and control, but it does not 
want planning and control by a 
bureaucracy, imposed from above. 
It wants planning and control by 
the people themselves, through 
their representatives and_ their 
organizations. It wants not central- 
ization, but the greatest possible 
degree of decentralization consis- 
tent with the national interest: na- 
tional planning and control for na- 
tional purposes, local planning and 
control for local purposes. It wants 
strong, active provincial and muni- 
cipal governments; free, strong, 
independent Labour and farmer 
organizations; a flourishing nation- 
wide co-operative movement; free, 
strong voluntary associations of 
every kind. 


Where do the voluntary social 
agencies fit into this picture? That 
depends on themselves. Properly 
adjusted to the new situation, they 
can be among the most valuable 











of the voluntary associations, sup- 
plementing the national system of 
social security, giving it flexibility, 
experimenting’ and pioneering in 
new forms of social service, widen- 
ing the interests, the knowledge 
and the sympathies of a host of 
people who would otherwise have 
no active connection with any form 
of social work. But, like Govern- 
ment and industry, they will per- 
form their functions best if they 
are thoroughly democratized. 
Hitherto, Canadian social agencies 
have in general shown only an im- 
perfect realization of the immense 
possibilities which might be real- 
ized through the participation of 
organized Labour in their activi- 
ties. American experience in the 
last year or so has given some in- 
dication of what those possibilities 
are: the acquisition of a large num- 
ber of new contributors to the 
agencies’ funds, the enlisting of the 
interest of a whole new group of 
the population, hitherto none too 
enthusiastic about Community 
Chests and the agencies they repre- 


sent, access to a new fund of ex- 
perience and knowledge of the pro- 
blems involved. But American 
experience has shown also that the 
advantages of Labour participation 
in the work of the agencies can be 
secured only if Labour is treated 
as a responsible partner and given 
its due share in the planning and 
control of the agencies’ activities 
as well as the raising of money. 


Treating Labour as a responsible 
partner is indeed the key to the 
solution of many of our social pro- 
blems, war or post-war. Unless we 
are prepared to do that, no amount 
of intelligence and good will, no 
plans, however technically perfect, 
are likely to produce more than 
very meagre results. But if we are 
prepared to do it, even very im- 
perfect plans can be made to work 
reasonably well because they can 
be progressively improved as a re- 
sult of genuinely co-operative 
thinking. To such co-operative 
thinking, Canadian Labour stands 
ready to make its contribution. 





PEACE DEPENDS ON SHARING 


i= agreement for the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, signed on November 9, 1943, may well be called a Declaration of Inter- 
dependence. The event is memorable for its acceptance of joint responsibilities 
for their mutual welfare by the representatives of forty-four nations. Beneath 
the ashes of the legal language of the agreement are the sparks from which life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness may be rekindled in a war-wrecked world. 
The essence of this Declaration of Interdependence is that these nations agree 
that peace depends on sharing. Every one of the signatory nations recognizes 
that it must contribute assistance of one kind or another to achieve both peace 
and economic security. Hunger as well as the enemy must be driven out before 
a bridge-head for peace can be firmly established. 
—Raymond Gram Swing and William Allan Neilson, 


What the United Nations Relief Program Means to YOU. 


Putting a Roof 


Volunteers have accounted in large 
measure for the success of the 
Housing Registry program. 78,994 
placements have been made. 


Over Their Heads 


O MAKE the best possible use 

of all available accommo- 

dation is the function of the 
Housing Registries operated by 
the Consumer Branch, Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, in thirty- 
five congested areas across the 
country. 

This service has been made 
necessary because building ma- 
terials and labour have not been 
available during the war years to 
build living accommodation to 
meet the demands of greatly in- 
creased population in centres con- 
gested because of war industry or 
because they are adjacent to mili- 
tary camps. 

According to the 1941 census, it 
would at that time have required 
110,000 new dwelling units to give 
a separate house to each family in 
centres over 300,000 population. 
Add to that the inadequate hous- 
ing in smaller centres and you find 
statistical basis for the well-known 
fact that Canada before the war 
had not sufficient housing to take 
care of its population. 

It has become the task of the 
Housing Registries then, to en- 
courage people to rent extra unused 
space in their homes during the 
emergency period and in order to 
do this, an office was set up in each 
centre where this was necessary. 
In other centres, the work is done 
by strengthening the work of the 
existing Registry, such as Y.W. 
C.A., Y.M.C.A., Chamber of Com- 


Acnes Roy, 

Assistant Housing Supervisor, 
National Housing Registration, 
Consumer Branch, 

Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
merce, etc., through publicity and 

advertising. 

To secure and list available 
space, see it when possible, inter- 
view applicants seeking accommo- 
dation, and refer them to suitable 
listings is, in brief, the job of a 
Housing Registry. 

First, space must be secured and 
this comes to the Registries as a 
result of an intensive program of 
publicity, such as appeals through 
press and radio, but more even 
than this, from the steady appeals 
made by the Housing Registry 
Committee, a group of representa- 
tive citizens called together 
through the Consumer Branch, 
W.P.T.B. Each committee has re- 
viewed its local situation and 
determined the need for a Registry, 
and has continued its support 
through a program of interpreta- 
tion to service clubs, women’s 
organizations, churches, etc. The 
city council is usually represented 
on the committee and so is in- 
formed of the need for housing in 
the community. 

Matching applicants with listed 
space is a difficult job, especially 
since, in approximately fifteen 
months since Registries were set 
up, the total figures show: 

Vacancies listed, 73,318, and ap- 
plications for space, 112,030. Of 








this number, the Registries have 
placed 78,994 people. 

Every effort is made by the staff 
to refer congenial tenants to land- 
lords, who choose their own tenant 
from a few sent from the Registry. 
This service spares them the ordeal 
of incessant calls resulting from 
newspaper advertisements. 

At the request of National 
Selective Service, our Registries 
have frequently found accommoda- 
tion on a few days’ notice for large 
groups of individuals coming to 
work in war plants. 

Except in the central sections of 
the most congested areas, there is 
no shortage of single rooms or 
accommodation providing room 
and breakfast. Room and board 
has become harder to get due to 
the lack of domestic help. This, to- 
gether with the crowded restaurant 
situation, has made living condi- 
tions difficult for workers’ in 
crowded centres. 

Our Registry staffs, therefore, 
have become strategists in the art 
of persuading householders either 
to provide breakfast or to give 
their tenants the privilege of pre- 
paring it for themselves. 

Of the 6,560 people placed in 
accomodation in February, 1944, 
3,998 have been placed in family 
dwellings and light housekeeping 
units. 

Some apartments, self-contained 
flats and houses have been listed 
with our Registries, and more 


fortunate applicants have secured 
this type of accommodation. 
Many more couples and couples 
with one or two children, however, 
have found their wartime home 








through the “share the home” plan. 
This is, perhaps, not an ideal set- 
up but it is an experiment in com- 
munal living with many compensa- 
tions for all concerned. 

The interviewers responsible for 
accepting listings and referring out 
accommodation under the “share 
the home” plan have a particularly 
difficult job. They endeavour to 
find out through personal contact 
the interests and background of 
the householder and to explain to 
the suitable applicants the privi- 
lege the householder is offering. 

We recommend a frank discus- 
sion before final plans are made as 
to what is being shared—kitchen, 
washing machine, telephone, etc., 
and as to responsibility regard- 
ing the upkeep of the equipment. 
A schedule of hours is also neces- 
sary in most instances. 





Many people who, for economic 
reasons, did not need to rent space 
have shared their homes. They 
felt it was another way in which 
they could help the war effort. 

A Western Registry tells of a 
couple who reluctantly agreed to 
see a unit of shared accommoda- 
tion. They, of course, wanted a 
suite but none was available at the 
time and they needed a place at 
once. When they arrived to look 
at the accommodation, they found 
their householders to be graduates 
from their own college back home, 
discovered they had many mutual 
friends, and were able to work out 
a very satisfactory arrangement 
for living together for the duration. 

The job of the Registry is then 
in a large sense one of salesman- 
ship; selling the community the 
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need for making every unit of 
living accommodation count dur- 
ing this emergency, and selling the 
applicants the idea of living in 
shared accommodation. 

One of the most effective 
methods of doing this has been 
through the use of volunteers to 
visit people who have listed rooms 
and discuss with them the possi- 
bilities of making the available 
space into a living unit. 

Canada’s housing problem has 
been laid on the doorstep of the 
Housing Registries and they have 
collected much valuable informa- 
tion regarding housing conditions. 
At the time of writing, practically 
all the Registries are swamped 
with applications from families, 
large and small, who have to find 
accommodation by April Ist or 
May Ist—1,560 in Ottawa; 2,200 
in Vancouver; 1,687 in Toronto; 
2,567 in Montreal, to cite a few of 
the large centres. 

The Registries will not be able 
to assist many of these families 
because there is not sufficient ac- 
commodation available. 

The problem of the large family 
on low income is one which cannot 
be met by a war service set up to 
meet an emergency situation. 

Where it has been practical, our 
Registries have been successful in 
assisting some larger families to 
find accommodation in rural areas. 
In many other instances they have 
found accommodation for families 
in urban centres. The sheriff in one 
city said that he had not had to 
evict one family since the Registry 
opened. 

A Housing Registry is not a 





social agency, but when staffed by 
people who know community re- 
sources and who are sensitive to 
the needs of people, it becomes a 
point from which girls, and also 
families, may be refered to agen- 
cies in the community which are 
suited to meet needs discovered by 
the Registry worker in the inter- 
view. 

Volunteers have accounted in 
large measure for the success of 
the Housing Registry program. 
They have assisted at the counter, 
have visited listings, have worked 
on records, and have made in- 
numerable telephone calls. Several 
Registries in smaller centres have 
been manned entirely by volun- 
teers. 

Consumer Branch Housing Re- 
gistries have co-operated with the 
National Housing Administration, 
which has been given the task of 
administering the _ conversion 
scheme whereby the Government 
leases a large home for a period of 
five to seven years and converts 
it into suites or apartments. 

This plan is now in operation in 
many of the congested centres and 
is proving a constructive means of 
providing added living accommo- 
dation with a minimum use of 
labour and materials. 

Through the use of volunteers 
and community committees, Con- 
sumer Branch Housing Registries 
have helped to meet the wartime 
need for emergency accommoda- 
tion. In fulfillmg this function, 
they have deepened community 
consciousness of the need for more 
adequate housing in our Canadian 
communities. 











Atlantic Developments 


or even a_ storm which 

reached blizzard propor- 

tions could dampen the en- 
thusiasm of the Children’s Aid and 
Provincial Child Welfare staffs of 
Nova Scotia who met together in 
Halifax in February for a_ three 
day institute. 

Organized by Mr. E. H. Blois, 
Director of Child Welfare, the 
meetings were held at the Province 
Building, and the program built up 
around consideration of the various 
Provincial Statutes in the welfare 
field and philosophies and proce- 
dures underlying Children’s Aid 
work. 

The discussions were led by the 
members of the group, with general 
participation. In this way many ex- 
cellent ideas were shared, new 
incentive given to workers, many 
of whom are operating under very 
difficult conditions, and a closer 
liaison effected between the 
workers on the firing line and the 
administrative staff at Provincial 
headquarters. 

The In-service Training pro- 
gram, described in the December 
issue of WELFARE, has proved to 


be a real strength in the child wel- 


fare field in this Province, and 
workers graduating from __ this 


course are taking their places in 
the County Children’s Aid So- 
cieties and on the Provincial staff, 
and forming part of a growing 
group of men and women of excel- 
lent calibre with valuable orienta- 
tion for the particular task they 
have to do. It is hoped that some 


The Assistant Executive 
Director comments on a 
recent visit to the East. 


of these new workers will later be 
able to qualify themselves further 
by enrolling in one of the Schools 
of Social Work for more formal 
training. 

As an outgrowth of this gather- 
ing, the Children’s Aid Societies 
organized themselves into an Asso- 
ciation of Children’s Aid Societies 
of Nova Scotia, following the pat- 
tern already set by Ontario and 
Manitoba. Officers of the new Asso- 
ciation are Mr. Glynford Allen, 
Pictou County Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, Miss Elizabeth Torrey, Cape 
Breton Children’s Aid Society, and 
Mrs. Minnie Frazee, Cumberland 
County Children’s Aid Society. It 
is planned that a Constitution will 
be developed and plans made for a 
summer meeting at which the par- 
ticular problems of Children’s Aid 
Societies will be dealt with. 

Child welfare workers in other 
parts of Canada will watch with 
interest this further development 
in Nova Scotia, and will extend 
good wishes for its success. 

New Brunswick is not lagging 
behind in the Eastern procession. 
Within the past few months the 
New Brunswick Mothers’  A\l- 
lowance Act has been proclaimed, 
and is in operation, and as we go 
to press there are indications of 
new and interesting developments 
in the child welfare field. 

Due to the enthusiasm and ac- 
tivity of the Provincial Welfare 
Officer, Mr. R. H. Scott, Children’s 
Aid Societies have been organized 
in practically every county and 
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several are now ready to go into 
operation as soon as they can get 
qualified staff. Here again, as in 
other parts of Canada, organiza- 
tions are faced with the problem of 
insufficient personnel. It is most 
frustrating for the Board of a social 
agency, which is geared to expan- 
sion and to render more adequate 
service in its community, to be 
faced constantly with the inability 
to secure even one trained or ex- 
perienced worker. All over Canada 
this fact is apparent—that social 
agencies are prepared to expand 
and enlarge and improve their ser- 
vices to meet community needs 
and are prevented from doing so 
by inability to secure suitable 
staff. 


The City of Saint John is to be 
congratulated on the progress that 
it is making in the building up of 
a well organized Juvenile Court. 
Suitable and convenient quarters 
have been secured, the Juvenile 
Delinquents’ Act has been pro- 
claimed, and as soon as the Pro- 
vincial legislation authorizes the 


operation of the Court, Saint 
John will be able to treat 
its juvenile problems’ through 


a court set-up which includes a 
part-time judge, and a man and 
woman probation officer who are 
well qualified to deal with the many 
difficulties: which face workers in 
that field.. The probation officers 
have been further equipped for the 
positions which they occupy 
through having been sent by the 
city for an extended period of ob- 
servation in centres where juvenile 
court work is well established, and 
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much valuable information regard- 
ing methods and services supplied 
have thereby been secured. 


Steps have been taken to or- 
ganize Big Brother and Big Sister 
Committees to operate as aux- 
iliaries to the probation officers, 
and an active scheme of recruit- 
ment of suitable volunteers for 
this service is now under way. 


Family work in Halifax and 
Saint John is slowly and steadily 
growing in community acceptance, 
and in its ability to meet changing 
conditions. The new burdens which 
have been laid upon the agencies 
due to war conditions have been 
accepted and integrated into the 
regular work of the agencies, and 
family workers now face the task 
of carrying on the old and familiar 
programs while at the same time 
thinking through and _ preparing 
themselves for the new needs and 
challenging problems of the de- 
mobilization period. 


Maritime agencies feel very close 
to the war and its disruptions. The 
flocking of families and individuals 
to the port cities and the ever- 
present knowledge of convoys 
going in and out, together with the 
efforts of the community to meet 
the needs of the “men who go down 
to the sea in ships” serve as a con- 
stant reminder of the hazards and 
the hardships of naval warfare. 
This recognition of the effect of 
war conditions has served to stimu- 
late understanding of social se- 
curity programs and awaken 
greater public interest which bodes 
well for the future of social work 
in the East. N.L. 








Casework et 


problémes sociaux actuels 


1 ’'4me humaine était une Ame 

collective universelle, comme 

le prétendait Jung, ou raciale 
comme le prétendent les théoriciens 
du nazisme, le probleme de l’inté- 
gration individuelle au tout social 
serait singuli¢rement simplifié. Le 
bien de chacun se confondrait avec 
le bien de toute la collectivité. Les 
unités sociales communieraient 
vraisemblablement a la pensée et 
a la conscience collectives. Toutes 
les lois et les institutions de bien- 
étre général rejoindraient les gens 
et les probleémes qui les auraient 
fait naitre. Mais voila, lame hu- 
maine n’est pas une ame collective. 
Son principe peut étre le méme 
chez les individus, mais elle n’en 
reste pas moins individualisée au- 
tant de fois qu’il y a d’unités 
humaines. Cela se comprend mieux 
quand on pense au processus, du 
développement de la personnalité 
ou du caractere. 

L’expérience est certainement le 
facteur le plus important dans le 
développement de la personnalité. 
Quelle expérience? L’expérience des 
gens et des choses qu’un individu 
éprouve tout au long de sa vie. 
D’abord et surtout l’expérience ou 
plutot les expériences de la prime 
enfance: a partir du coup d’“‘é- 
pingle a couche” de la mere dis- 
traite ou maladroite, de la sensa- 
tion de bien-étre du bébé bien 
nourri et bien au chaud, jusqu’a la 
fierté du garcon qui arrive premier 
en classe ou au ressentiment de 
celui qui se croit lésé ou frustré par 
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Rocer Marier, 
Assistant-directeur, 

Département du Service Social, 
Faculté des Sciences Sociales, 
Université Laval, Québec 
l’autorité paternelle ou scolaire. 
Expériences de lenfant avec des 
pere et mére aussi divers qu'il y a 
moyen de les imaginer et comme 
individus et dans leurs relations 
d’époux et de parents; avec des 
freres et des soeurs, des cousins, 
des tantes, des bonnes, des voisins; 
avec la population de l’école, de la 
paroisse; avec toutes les institu- 
tions sociales. Devant la diversité 
et le nombre des facteurs humains 
et circonstanciels qui déterminent 
le bonheur ou le malheur des ex- 
périences individuelles et par suite 
la nature de la personnalité, on ne 
peut pas ne pas réaliser que les 
individus sont toujours différents 
les uns des autres. Il n’y a pas de 
sosie en ce monde, et nous n’avons 
pas considéré l’influence non né- 
gligeable d’une hérédité autant de 
fois différente qu’il y a de familles. 
Si donc les individus sont si divers, 
peu de lois, d’institutions, de con- 
traintes sociales sont susceptibles 
de les toucher tous. Et dans la solu- 
tion des problémes sociaux actuels, 
une méthode peut rendre des ser- 
vices inestimables, c’est celle dont 
Yobjectif est d’atteindre les in- 
dividus qui créent ces problemes ou 
qui en souffrent. Cette méthode, 

c’est le casework. 


Désagrégation de la famille 
La désagrégation de la famille 
sur laquelle repose tout Il’édifice 
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social, voila le plus grave probleme 
de l’heure. Sociologues, économistes 
et politiciens s’emploient a le régler 
de fagons diverses: embauchage 
intégral, plans d’assurance maladie, 
d’allocations familiales, de préts au 
mariage et a la natalité, de sécurité 
sociale, etc. La position du case- 
work est d’un autre ordre: c’est 
d’examiner les problemes de cha- 
cune des familles et a l’intérieur 
des familles, de chacun des indivi- 
dus qui la composent, dans le but 
d’y apporter des remédes correctifs 
et préventifs. Il y a moins un pro- 
bleme que des problemes de 
désagrégation de familles. Evidem- 
ment seul le casework ne suffira pas 
a la tache, mais il fera sa large 
part. L’indice le plus évident de 
cette désagrégation de nos familles 
réside dans le nombre sans cesse 
croissant des cas de filles-méres et 
de séparation d’époux. Le réle du 
casework ici, c’est d’obvier a la 
situation et de réhabiliter Tl in- 
dividu qui est dans l’une ou I’autre 
de ces conditions. 

Examinons par exemple, la cas 
de la fille-mére. 

Bien des questions se posent auxquelles 
il est impossible de répondre intelligemment 
si on ne se résoud pas & considérer chaque 
cas en particulier. D’abord, au point de 
vue de la santé de la mére et de I’enfant: 
la jeune fille qui demande de l'aide, a-t-elle 
recu des soins prénataux? Est-elle syphili- 
tique? Car alors, il lui faudrait suivre des 
traitements spéciaux. A-t-elle choisi un 
hdépital ou une maternité? Au point de vue 
social, non moins de questions: quelle atti- 
tude son milieu a-t-il adopté envers elle? 
Pourrait-elle garder son enfant sans étre 
rejetée de ce milieu? Est-il important de 


rechercher la paternité ou de faire payer. 


des frais de gésine? Si les jeunes gens 
s’aiment, convient-il qu’ils s’épousent? Ou 
placer l’enfant si la mére ne le garde pas? 
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Au point de vue mental, maintenant: quelle 
attitude la mére garde-t-elle vis-a-vis de 
sa condition? Son enfant? La vie a re- 
prendre aprés? . Et la liste n’est pas 
épuisée! Le casework a évidemment établi 
des principes et des attitudes généraux. A 
force de scruter les causes multiples du 
probléme des filles-méres, par exemple, on 
a constaté qu’un élément se présentait 
souvent: la jeune fille avait été privée au 
cours de son enfance de l’affection néces- 
saire au développement normal; un jour, 
affection s’est offerte sous la forme d’une 
tendresse intéressée et elle l’a saisie. Partie 
du traitement done consistera a faire ré- 
aliser 4 la fille-mére le cause partielle de sa 
condition et a lui aider 4 assouvir son 
besoin d’affection selon la morale et l’ordre 
établi. 

La casework a done pour but 
d’obvier non seulement a des situa- 
tions concrétes, mais aussi de ré- 
tablir les individus dans les con- 
ditions les plus saines possibles. II 
concoure donc a la solution de ces 
indices les plus évidents de la 
désagrégation de la famille chez- 
nous: le probleme des filles-méres 
et celui des séparations. 


Quelques causes de problémes 
sociaux familiaux 

Mais le casework n’en reste pas 
la. Sil y a un probléme de désor- 
ganisation familiale, c’est que ceux 
qui sont a la veille de fonder des 
foyers ne sont pas assez préparés 
aux grandes taches qui les atten- 
dent. Les causes? Elles sont mul- 
tiples. Comme reméde, on com- 
mence de donner, ici et 1a, des 
cours de préparation au mariage. 
C’est trés bien. Mais est-ce suffi- 
sant? Chaque union comporte des 
convenances individuelles et so- 
ciales, des adaptations successives 
dont il faut tenir compte. Voila ou 
le casework, par ses consultations, 








peut encore contribuer réta- 


blissement de la famille. 


au 


Quant a la famille qui est fondée 
et qui se tient, il faut admettre 
qu’elle a subi et subit encore de 
l’extérieur comme de l’intérieur des 


assauts qui compromettent son 
existence méme. D’abord notre 
famille urbaine surtout  souffre 


d’une transplantation pour laquelle 
elle n’était pas préparée. Dans son 
décor champétre, elle était habituée 
a des cadres sociaux simples, au 
travail dans Tesprit d’indépen- 
dance, a une hygiene spéciale, a 
des modes de récréation qui satis- 
faisaient tour a tour Jl instinct 
d’aventure, l’amour de la nature, 
le besoin de détente et de repos. A 
la ville, elle a été perdue dans la 
complexité de nos organismes ad- 
ministratifs. Elle a trouvé dans la 
vie industrielle un maitre et sou- 
vent un exploiteur de son travail 
non spécialisé. Son hygiene assez 
élémentaire que corrigeaient a la 
~ampagne l’air pur et la nourriture 
saine, a eu en ville des conséquences 
désastreuses sur sa santé. Enfin les 
récréations commerciales ont con- 
tribué sans cesse a aiguiser et a 
mettre a vif son émotivité. Puis est 
venu le chomage ou le fier habitant 
@hier a du tendre la main aux 
oeuvres de “charité publique” et 
s’est habitué petit a petit a une 
maigre pitance qui ne lui de- 
mandait point d’effort. Quand le 
chémage n’a pas affecté la famille, 
le petit salaire s’est chargé de la 
maintenir dans des conditions ou 
elle ne pouvait plus garder l’espé- 
rance d’améliorer sa _ condition 
physique et de prévoir un sort 
meilleur pour ses fils. A la fin, la 


guerre qui a jeté la famille dans un 
désarroi ultime: les hommes partis, 
les femmes ont appris le chemin de 
lusine. Le casework doit traiter 
des familles malades de maladies 
sociales, qu’il faut aider a s’adapter 
a la vie présente, qu’il faudra en- 
core aider a s’adapter a la vie nou- 
velle, & la belle vie, espérons-le, de 
demain. 
Relations familiales 

Cependant les causes de deésa- 
grégation de la famille ne sont pas 
seulement d’origine sociale. Le 
casework considére aussi dans la 
famille les problemes de ses divers 
membres pris a la fois comme in- 
dividus et dans leur relation les 
uns avec les autres. C’est le triple 
domaine des relations maritales, 


‘des relations domestiques et des 
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‘apports des parents avec leurs 
enfants. Le premier, celui des rela- 
tions maritales aboutit souvent a 
une diminution de l’amour chez les 
époux et parfois a des attaches 
extérieures. Ces situations  re- 
quicrent tout de méme le cadre 
d’une certaine intimité, d’une par- 
ticularisation qui seule rend pos- 
sible le tact nécessaire a leur solu- 
tion. Reste le probleme des rela- 
tions domestiques: différences de 
tempéraments, partage des_ res- 
ponsabilités, collaboration, mala- 
die, habitudes, loisirs. Ici, les fac- 
teurs en jeu n’entrainent pas du 
jour au lendemain de crise aigué, 
mais ils ont un effet lent qui 
aboutit souvent a des crises dé- 
cisives pour le sort de la famille. 
Que quelqu’un soit la pour em- 
pécher des solutions de panique, les 
prévenir si possible et aider les 
membres de la famille 4 trouver la 
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solution de l’ordre et de l’amour, 
voila qui n’est pas peu faire, car les 
bonnes relations domestiques sont 
le plus str fondement de la bonne 
éducation des enfants. 

Dans ce domaine de |’éducation 
des enfants, le casework s’emploie 
a redresser les enfants “mal partis” 
et a enseigner la bonne méthode: 
affection nécessaire des parents 
pour leurs enfants, attitude saine 
qu’ils doivent adopter a leur égard 
(pas de sollicitude exagérée, le 
moins possible de punitions corpo- 
relles, etc.) le mécanisme de la 
formation des habitudes et des 


vertus, le processus de la santé 
mentale, ete. 

Voila donc la contribution du 
‘asework dans la solution de ce 
probleme social fondamental et 
pressant de la désagréation de la 
famille. Le casework n’a pas la 
prétention de croire que sa contri- 
bution est la seule nécessaire, au 
contraire, le travail de l’auxiliaire 
social sera d’autant plus fructueux 
qu’il pourra se faire avec la colla- 
boration et l’appui du prétre, de 
lavocat, du médecin, du sociologue, 
de l’économiste et du législateur. 
(a suivre) 





OLD AGE PENSIONS 
I AM PLEASED to report that during the year the Dominion Government made 
certain changes in the regulations providing for an increase in the pension rate 
and an increase in the allowable income to a spouse not in receipt of a pension. 
These changes were readily agreed to by this Government; and the Government 
also undertook to relieve the Municipalities of any portion of the increased cost. 
As a result of these changes the average pension was increased from $18.66 to 
$22.65 as at December 31st, 1943; and 7,820 pensioners out of a total of 11,073 
m receipt of a pension received the maximum allowable pension of $300 a year. 
The average pension to the blind increased from $19.67 to $23.99. The additional 
cost to the Province as a result of these changes is approximately $125,000 a year. 

You will recall that commencing with the month of April, 1942, the Province 
enacted legislation granting a supplementary allowance of $5.00 a month to all 
pensioners residing in the Province and who were awarded a pension by the 
Pension Board of the Province. Subsequently, a reciprocal agreement was made 
with the Province of British Columbia whereby the allowance was paid to our 
pensioners residing in that Province. At the end of December, 1943, this supple- 
mentary allowance was paid to 10,986 pensioners as against a total on our 
pay-rolls of 11,073. The cost of this supplementary allowance, which is wholly 
borne by the Province, to the end of March 31, 1944, will approximate 
$1,339,550; and the annual cost is close to $680,000. As a further assistance to 
aged persons, which will include those in receipt of old age pensions, under the 
estimates of the Department of Welfare the Government has provided a sum for 
grants to Municipalities for their care in homes. 

I may also add that representations have been made to the Dominion 
Government urging, not only an increase in the maximum pension, but also 
other beneficial changes in the regulations under The Old Age Pensions Act. 
This Government has recently urged that a conference of representatives of all 
Provinces and pension authorities, together with officials of the Dominion 
Treasury, should be held with a view to enacting new legislation more in keeping 
with the present day views concerning old age pensions. 

—Excerpt from the Budget Speech of The Hon. S. E. Low, 
Treasurer of the Province of Alberta, delivered on February 
24, 1944, in the Legislative Assembly of Alberta. 
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Revised Health Insurance Plans 


EVISED plans for Health In- 
Ri srance have been placed 
before the Social Security 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons during the past few weeks. 
These new proposals affect essen- 
tially the financial structure of the 
Health Insurance Plan which was 
presented by the Heagerty Inter- 
departmental Committee on Health 
Insurance just a little over a year 
ago. The new formula is significant 
chiefly for the fact that it contem- 
plates a greatly enlarged measure 
of assistance from Federal funds 
towards Provincial Health In- 
surance Plans. 

The new proposals may be out- 
lined briefly as follows: 

There is no change in the sug- 
gestion made a year ago that 
Health Insurance should be ad- 
ministered as a provincial responsi- 
bility under Provincial Health In- 
surance Commissions, or, if the 
Province prefers, by the Depart- 
ment of Health direct. Likewise 
there are no essential changes in 
the range of benefits as recom- 
mended a year ago. 

The Provincial Health Insurance 
Commission, under the new form- 
ula, will have the responsibility for 
collecting a $12.00 registration fee 
by whatever method it may choose 
from every individual sixteen years 
of age or over in the Province. 
Payment of this registration fee by 
a wage earner or by a self-employed 
person will entitle him to be 
registered as a beneficiary under 
the Provincial Health Insurance 
Scheme, along with any dependent 


children he may have under the 
age of sixteen. An additional fee of 
a like amount will have to be paid 
by him on behalf of his wife, if any, 
and on behalf of each of his de- 
pendents (children or otherwise) 
sixteen years of age and over. 
Failure to pay the prescribed 
registration fee by or on behalf of 
any person sixteen and over will 
mean that such person will not be 
registered under the Health In- 
surance Scheme and will therefore 
not be entitled to benefit. 


For those persons whose financial 
means do not permit them to pay 
such a fee, each Provincial Health 
Insurance Commission can work 
out its own rules and regulations 
for partial or complete exemption 
on individual application. The Pro- 
vincial Treasury, however, will 
have to make up any deficit result- 
ing from these exemptions. Apart 
from this and the further responsi- 
bility of paying all the administra- 
tion costs of the scheme, the Pro- 
vincial Government will have no 
further financial contribution to 
make. 

In addition to payment of the 
registration fee above mentioned, 
individual taxpayers, on payment 
of their Federal Income Tax, will 
be called upon to pay a further 
Health Insurance Tax, amounting 
to three per cent, up to a maximum 
of $30.00, in the case of a single 
taxpayer, and five ‘per cent, up to 
a maximum of $50.00, in the case 
of a married taxpayer. These per- 
centage amounts will be applied in 
the same way that the ordinary 
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income tax is applied,—that is to 
say, the first $660.00 will be 
exempted in the case of a single 
man and the first $1,200.00 in the 
case of a married man. The 
amounts so collected by the 
Federal Tax Authorities will be 
considered as ear-marked revenue 
and will be refunded automatically 
to the Provincial Health Insurance 
Commission of the Province in 
which the taxpayer resides. 

All income tax payers will be 
subject to this special tax levy, re- 
gardless of whether or not they 
have complied with the provincial 
registration provisions and paid 
the $12.00 fee already mentioned. 
It is expected that this arrange- 
ment will provide the necessary 
incentive fee for persons in the tax- 
paying bracket to comply volun- 
tarily with the provincial registra- 
tion provisions in order to get the 
benefit of the Health Insurance 
Tax they are paying through 
Federal Income Tax channels. 

Total estimated revenues from 
provincial registration fees, when 
all the Provinces have entered the 
scheme and brought their entire 
population under its provisions, 
are expected to total between $90 
million and $100 million annually 
($12.00 from or on behalf of each 
of the eight million people in 
Canada over sixteen years of age). 
The Health Insurance revenues col- 
lected through the medium of the 
income tax machinery are expected 
to total about $50 million an- 
nually. This will still leave provin- 
cial funds in total about $100 mil- 
lion short of the estimated $242 
million required to finance annual 


Health Insurance benefits under 
the proposed arrangement. This 
$100 million deficit will come from 
Federal consolidated revenue. 

It is to be noted that in the 
scheme presented a year ago the 
likely Federal contribution was 
estimated at very little more than 
$40 million a year. The new scheme 
has lightened the burden on the 
Provinces by a very substantial 
amount, has completely eliminated 
the special levy on employers, and 
has greatly simplified and some- 
what lightened the method of 
assessment and contribution by the 
individual. 

Chief attention in the current 
sessions of the House of Commons 
Committee on Social Security is 
being concentrated on a discussion 
as to whether or not it would be 
preferable to abolish the income 
tax levy for Health Insurance pur- 
poses and provide the entire 
balance of $150 million a year, in- 
stead of $100 million from Federal 
consolidated revenue. Dr. J. J. 
Heagerty, Chairman of the Inter- 
departmental Committee, has gone 
on record before the Committee as 
being personally in favour of this, 
and individual members of all par- 
ties in the Committee’s discussions 
have likewise expressed their ap- 
proval. At the time this report is 
written, it is too early to say what 
the outcome of this discussion will 
be, but it is regarded as unlikely 
that financial authorities of the 
Federal Government will agree to 
elimination of the proposal that a 
portion of the funds at least should 
be collected through the income 
tax medium. G.F.D. 





Canadian Welfare Council 


Winnipeg, May 15, 16, 17, 18, 1944 


THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
of 
THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


cordially invite members and friends to attend the 


@ TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, which will be held 
in conjunction with the Ninth Biennial Canadian Conference on 
Social Work at the Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg 
Monday, May 15, 1944, 3.00-5.00 p.m. 

Mr. Puiu S. Fisuer, President, presiding. 
Members and friends are also invited to attend the 


@ JOINT DINNER MEETING of the Conference and the Canadian 
Welfare Council 
6.30 p.m., Monday,. May 15th. 
Chairman: Mrs. R. F. McWituiams, President, Canadian Con- 
ference on Social Work. 
Speaker: Dr. Epuarp Linpeman, Professor of Social Philosophy, 
New York School of Social Work, Human Nature in Peace 


and War. 


Meetings of the 


DIVISIONS OF THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


arranged in collaboration with the Conference Committee 


@ FAMILY WELFARE DIVISION 
Luncheon Meeting, Tuesday, May 16th, 12.30 p.m. 


Mr. Earu N. Parker, Assistant General Director, Family Welfare 
Association of America, New York, has been invited to attend 
this meeting. 


@ COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION DIVISION 
Wednesday, May 17th, 11.00 a.m. 


The Place of Councils of Social Agencies in Current Social 
Welfare Planning. 


@ COMMUNITY CHEST DIVISION 
Thursday, May 18th, 11.00 a.m. 
Business meeting. 





NINTH BIENNIAL 


FORT GARRY HOTEL 
Winnipeg, May 15, 16, 17, 18, 1944 


All parts of Canada will be represented when the Conference formally 
opens on May 15th. Outstanding Canadian social workers and leaders, 
coast to coast, are registering for this two-yearly social work event, 
and among the prominent Americans participating in the program are: 


Dr. Epuarp LinpeMan, Professor of Social Philosophy, New 
York School of Social Work 

Dr. Evetine Burns, National Planning Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Guen Leet, Administrator of Public Assistance, Rhode 
Island Department of Social Welfare 

Miss Mary Jupy, Association of Junior Leagues of America, 
New York City 

@ OPENING SESSION—Dinner Meeting 
Planned jointly with Canadian Welfare Council, 6.30 p.m. 
Chairman: Mrs. R. F. McWiiiams, Conference President 


Speaker: Dr. Epuarp LInpEMAN, 
Human Nature in War and Peace. 


@ MORNINGS—8.45-12.30—Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
To be devoted to technical sessions in different fields of social 
work. 
@ AFTERNOONS—2.30-5.00—Tuesday and Thursday 


Panel discussions. 


@ EVENING MEETINGS—8.00 p.m—Tuesday and Wednesday 


BIENNIAL MEETING 
of the Canadian Association of Social Workers, Wednesday, 2.30 p.m. 
and dinner meeting, Canadian Association of Social Workers 
Wednesday, 6.00 p.m. 


INFORMAL GROUP LUNCHEONS 
Representatives of Public Welfare Departments, Children’s Aid 
Societies, and Family Welfare Agencies have arranged for informal 
luncheons during the 12.30 to 2.30 p.m. recess. Other groups may arrange 
for luncheons upon application to Conference Secretary, Mrs. Robert 
McQueen, 460 Main Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Details concerning all sessions will appear in final Conference Program 








Toronto Welfare Council 
Records Busy Year 


HE annual report of the Wel- 
fare Council records a year 
packed with practical useful- 
ness to the social program of 
Toronto. Co-operating with other 
organizations and _ with public 
officials, the Council probed the 
causes of community maladjust- 
ment and developed citizen aware- 
ness of them which resulted in 
action on several fronts. 

Major projects were undertaken 
in regard to Housing, the reduction 
of Juvenile Delinquency, the de- 
velopment of Recreation, and 
Public Welfare standards. 

Several Committees carried out 
studies and made reports dealing 
with the need for extended 
psychiatric services in Toronto; 
with the problems of unmarried 
parents, and with the need for new 
institutional services for aged per- 
sons. There was a registered at- 
tendance of 180 at the Case 
Workers’ Institute, and the Un- 
married Parenthood Committee 
published a folder, How to Help 
the Unmarried Mother which was 
widely distributed among person- 
nel workers, clergy, lawyers, doc- 
tors, school principals and others. 
This Committee also completed 
and published A Study of the 
Adjustment of Teen Age Children 
Born Out of Wedlock who re- 
mained in the Custody of their 
Mothers or Relatives. 

The Child Placement and Child 
Protection Committees concerned 





Highlights from the Annual Report 
of Miss Bessie Touzel, Executive 
Secretary, Welfare Council of 
Toronto and District. 


themselves with the rates paid to 


foster mothers and a_ publicity 
campaign to secure more foster 
homes was conducted through 


newspapers and by means of a 
widely circulated pamphlet. 

The Committee on the Care of 
the Aged plans a study of old age 
legislation and is considering the 
value of a Society, similar to that 
of the Children’s Aid Society, for 
the care of the aged, and _ suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to include 
variety of types of programs. 

Miss Touzel describes what the 
Welfare Council did about three of 
Toronto’s basic problems—the pro- 
vision of housing and adequate re- 
creational facilities, and juvenile 
delinquency. 

“Housing. The Welfare Council, 
in co-operation with the Health 
League of Canada, Toronto 
Branch, the School of Social Work, 
and the Local Council of Women, 
completed a study of low-income 
and relief housing during the past 
year. This study was made at the 
request of City Council and the 
report became the basis of a mo- 
tion in City Council for the es- 
tablishment of a city housing 
authority. It is hoped that this 
authority will plan needed home 
building in collaboration with the 
City Planning Board and will 
press for provincial and federal 
legislation and assistance. 

Juvenile Delinquency. A plan 
for the reduction of juvenile de- 














linquency in Toronto was _ sub- 
mitted by the Welfare Council to 
City Council, November 15, 1943, 
at their request, which grew out of 
the Shaw Conference, an under- 
taking of the Boy Life Committee 
of Welfare Council. The interest in 
this problem has had stimulation 
and some direction from this 
memorandum. Plans already 
adopted in respect to the Deten- 
tion Home, and rumours of con- 
templated action upon other pro- 
posals are encouraging. 


Printed copies of this report are 
now available. 


Recreation and Leisure Time 
Projects 

On invitation from National 
Selective Service, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, Welfare Council 
took the initiative in developing 
community interest and participa- 
tion in the provision for recre- 


ational services to _ industrial 
workers. A conference of four 
hundred representatives of 159 


organizations met on April 18, 
1943. This conference followed one 
with officials of the Department of 
Labour in Ottawa, along with 
representatives of several other 
communities. The conference on 
April 18th elected a Continuation 
Committee to direct the develop- 
ment of community plans of this 
type and adopted a resolution that 
a full-time executive be engaged. 
The Continuation Committee, with 
contributions from funds _pro- 
vided by the Junior League to the 
Welfare Council, and a generous 
personal contribution, engaged a 
Director for this service in anticip- 





ation of a developing public pro- 
gram. 

The Committee has sought to 
interpret the need for a wartime 
recreation program to Federal, 
Provincial and Municipal Govern- 
ments in order that adequate ac- 
tion may be taken. The Commit- 
tee has sought to stimulate new 
programs where needed, and to 
discover the existing community 
facilities. 

On June 8, the Federal Cabinet 
passed an Order-in-Council, P.C. 
4703, appropriating an initial sum 
of $40,000 and directing and em- 
powering the Director of National 


Selective Service to negotiate 
agreements with the _ provinces 


concerned. The subsequent repre- 
sentations of this committee to the 
Provincial Minister of Labour 
urged him to conclude an agree- 
ment with the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Minister agreed to ad- 
vance the immediately necessary 
funds to continue activity at the 
then current level. 

Toronto Municipal Council, 
after consultation, voted $10,000 
toward the financing of projects 
relative to this scheme. Both 
Federal and Municipal votes were 
conditional upon a_ Provincial 
agreement and program. In later 
discussions, Provincial authorities 
expressed the opinion that this 
program was not necessary or de- 
sirable and to date neither munici- 
pal or federal funds have been 
usable because the agreements 
necessary with the Province have 
not been implemented. 

Within the limitations thus im- 
posed excellent beginnings of a 








community recreation program 
were developed. Neighbourhood 
projects in the parks, where as 
many as 5,000 people, residents of 
the neighbourhood, participated in 
outdoor activities during the sum- 
mer months, were initiated. Camp- 
ing facilities were secured and holi- 
day programs were developed for 
and publicized among industrial 
workers. 

The necessary co-operation and 
active participation of community 
organizations has been achieved. 
The United Church made a survey 
of recreational facilities of its 
Toronto churches and offered the 
use of many of these facilities in a 
developing program. 

It is a cause of considerable dis- 
appointment to the Welfare Coun- 
cil and to other citizens’ groups 
participating that this program 
has not developed further. 

Special Summer Projects. A 
committee of the Recreation and 
Leisure Time Division was instru- 
mental in determining the areas of 
greatest need for assistance from 
the Federation for Community 
Service to carry on special summer 
recreation projects. 

Playgrounds Estimates In- 
creased. Deputations appeared be- 
fore the Parks Committee and City 
Council to appeal for an increase 
in estimates for playgrounds and 
parks, emphasizing the relationship 
of an adequate parks and play- 
grounds program to the problem 
of delinquency and to the special 
needs of industrial workers. 

Playground estimates were in- 
creased by $23,000 to be allocated 
for the development of new play- 








grounds, the lengthening of the 
playground period by eleven days, 
and the expansion of winter play- 
ground activities. 

Perth-Royce Avenue Neighbour- 
hood Project. A Community 
Council, established in the Perth- 
Royce Avenue area following the 
study of community needs made in 
1940-41, continued to function and 
many of the established agencies 
extended their work in this area. 
New developments were in the 
direction of efforts to secure funds 
for the employment of a special 
worker to function in this neigh- 
bourhood. In November, 1943, the 
Kiwanis Club of West Toronto 
voted a sum of $30,000—to cover 
a period of five years—to the High 
Park Y.M.C.A., which organization 
was to employ a worker who would 
give half of his time to this com- 
munity work. The new worker 
began his undertaking in January, 
1944, 


Group Workers’ Committee. In 
January, 1943, the professional 
workers in the recreation and in- 
formal education agencies, who 
had been brought together by the 
Council following the recreation 
survey, voted to become a perma- 
nent self-motivating body. Their 
decision was against setting them- 
selves up as an independent associ- 
ation but as a committee of the 
Welfare Council. Monthly meet- 
ings have been continued, each of 
which is attended by from 65 to 90 
group workers. They meet to dis- 
cuss common problems and to de- 
velop strategy for dealing with 
recreational problems in the com- 
munity as a whole. Sub-committees 














are at work on such problems as 
(1) Determining the ‘natura? 
neighbourhoods of Toronto—these 
studies to be available if Toronto 
moves in the direction of Area 
Projects; (2) The training of vol- 
unteer leaders; (3) Professional 
education for group workers; (4) 
The relationship between public 
and private organization in the re- 
creation field.” 


The “long view” was not omitted 
from Miss Touzel’s Report either. 
She said: 

“This year, the assurance of vic- 
tory and hope of peace grow 
stronger in Canada. Unfortunately, 
confidence in what lies beyond 
victory does not keep pace. Cana- 
dians are still too close to the post- 

yar experiences of the Great War, 
to the depression years of the 
thirties, and to the dislocating 
effects of the present war to ap- 
proach the future with confidence. 

The fear of unemployment is a 
major social fact today. Fears that 
boys and girls growing up may yet 
see doors closed to work and oppor- 
tunity, fears that our economy 
may not be able to reabsorb our 
armed forces and yet maintain 
relatively full employment, fears 
of sickness and dependent old age 
reflect community conditions which 
call for courageous leadership on 
the economic, political and social 
levels if Canada is to enjoy the 
future for which she is now paying 
so high a price. 

Public Welfare 

In the field of social security, 
comprehensive planning and ac- 
tion are needed. Patchwork de- 





velopment may only discredit legis- 
lation and add confusion to exist- 
ing doubt. Unemployment  in- 
surance legislation provides an 
example. Already this legislation 
covers a large proportion of Cana- 
dian workers against a certain 
degree of unemployment. Thus, if 
workers in certain occupations be- 
come unemployed, they are eligible 
for benefits for a period of time 
relative to the length of time dur- 
ing which they have paid pre- 
miums. Certain workers are not 
covered against this’ exigency. 
Others, who may in a period of 
drawing benefit fall ill, will be in- 
eligible for continued income be- 
cause during illness they are un- 
available for work. This provision 
is understandable in a piece of 
legislation not designed to ensure 
against loss of work due to illness. 
However, the family which finds 
itself in this position will be des- 
perately handicapped by loss of 
income at a time when the de- 
mands on family resources are in- 
creased. It would seem, therefore, 
that the unemployment insurance 
program will operate in a halting 
fashion until two further steps are 
taken. One is a broadened coverage 
to include workers in categories 
now excluded. The other is the 
establishment of a supplementary 
insurance measure to give protec- 
tion against loss of income due to 
illness during a period of unem- 
ployment benefits. It is the case of 
a second social insurance being 
necessary if a first and important 
measure is not to be discredited 
in the eyes of many people. There 
is a_ still further consideration. 





Sick benefits would be costly and 
uneconomic on a community basis 
unless health insurance is esta- 
blished to provide adequate pre- 
ventive and treatment services in 
order to reduce to a minimum pay- 
ments necessary for the main- 
tenance of income due to ill-health. 
Broad planning and _ integrated 
action are needed. 


The tabling of an official Federal 


report on _ social security for 
Canada takes this question into 
more official discussion. The 
Speech from the Throne opening 
the present session of Parliament 
indicates that the Federal Govern- 
ment will present proposed legis- 
lation in general agreement with 
the report already tabled. Canada 
may shortly move from its rela- 
tively backward position among 
English-speaking nations in the 
provision of social security for its 
people. The Welfare Council, both 
with research material and by loan 
of staff, participated in the crea- 
tion of this official report. The 
Board of the Council has instructed 
the staff to prepare a Brief for 


presentation to official hearings on 
this question. 

In the provincial field, repre- 
sentations have been continued in 
regard to the inadequacy of Old 
Age and Mothers’ Allowance pro- 
visions. Both have seen improve- 
ments in standards during the past 
year. Neither is yet at a standard 
considered the minimum adequate 
for the maintenance of such in- 
dividuals or groups.” 


Space will not permit adequate 
review here of several other sub- 
jects mentioned in the Report 
such as the Survey of Toronto’s 
Public Welfare Department, and 
the creation of the United Welfare 
Fund—both of which are dealt 
with elsewhere in this issue—the 
Welfare Council’s collaboration in 
presenting to Government the 
plight of social agencies in regard 
to the shortage of social work per- 
sonnel, cost-of-living data supplied 
to the War Labour Board, and the 
need for the implementation of the 
Report of the Royal Commission 
to Investigate the Penal System of 
Canada. 





T SPRING CAMPAIGNS OVERSUBSCRIBED 


HE LARGEST of the spring Community Chest campaigns, the Montreal 
Federation of French Catholic Charities, devoted entirely to Home Services, 
reports collections of $665,636 on their objective of $612,000, with indications that 
contributions will reach $675,000 before the campaign is closed. 

Calgary, second in size of spring appeals, also was oversubscribed, bringing 
in $231,323 on a $205,000 objective, of which $80,000 is for Chest agencies and 


the balance for the Red Cross. 


Oshawa, Peterborough and Brandon finished with considerably more than 
their targets. Galt collected $62,200 on a goal of $65,000 and Guelph produced 


$56,031 on their $60,000 objective. 


Final returns have not yet been reported, but as WELFARE goes to press 
$1,244,964 has been collected in seven campaigns, the objectives of which total 
$1,137,000. This indicates: an over subscription of 9.5%. 

In the neighbourhood of $350,000 will be allocated to the Red Cross by the 


six Chests which held combined appeals with that organization. 
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Manitoba Survey 


HE Government of the Pro- 
vince of Manitoba has re- 
quested the American Public 
Welfare Association to examine 
and report on the welfare activities 
now supported by or under the 
administration of the Province. 
The American Public Welfare As- 
sociation has appointed Mr. Glen 
Leet, Administrator of Public 
Assistance, Department of Social 
Welfare, Rhode Island, to conduct 
the survey, which will begin in 
May, 1944. Mr. Leet will be ac- 
companied by at least one techni- 
cal assistant, yet to be named by 
the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation. 

The survey will study the ser- 
vices now being provided by the 
Province of Manitoba to meet the 
needs of children, widows, the 
aged, the juvenile offenders, and 
those in unorganized areas in 
Manitoba who are in receipt of 
public assistance. At the present 
time, the administration of these 
services is divided among a number 


of departments of the Provincial 
Government. The survey will, 
therefore, be examining the work 
of the Departments of Health and 
Public Welfare, Public Works, 
Education and Attorney-General, 
in so far as they are administering 
welfare services. 

The last public examination of 
welfare activities in the Province 
of Manitoba took place in 1928 
with a Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the ad- 
ministration of the Child Welfare 
Division of the Department of 
Health and Public Welfare. Dr. 
Charlotte Whitton, C.B.E., served 
as Commissioner. Since that time, 
the welfare services and expendi- 
tures of the Province have multi- 
plied in response to the needs that 
arose. In trying to plan for the 
post-war period and to provide a 
sound foundation for post-war 
activities in the field of public wel- 
fare, the Province felt it impera- 
tive to examine the present ad- 
ministration of welfare services. 





I ACTION BY THE Y.W.C.A. 


N view of the increase in the number of girl delinquents, and recognizing an 
immediate responsibility to teen age Canadian girls, the National Council of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association has created a new post of National 
Secretary for work with younger girls. 

Miss Donalda McRae has been appointed to fill this new position and will 
take over her duties at once, with headquarters in Toronto. A graduate of the 
University of British Columbia, Miss McRae has had wide experience in girls’ 
work in Vancouver, Regina, and Halifax. From 1937-1941 she was General 
Secretary of the Y.W.C.A. at Kirkland Lake and for the past three years has 
been Program Director and Mémbership Secretary at the Montreal Y.W.C.A. 





i used to be said that we had an Empire on which the sun never set: but 
unfortunately there were far too many homes into which it never shone. 
—The Rt. Hon. Ernest Bevin, M.P., 
International Labour Review, March, 1944. 
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Blue Cross 


Blue Cross Hospitalization 
Plans now operate in all 
provinces of Canada except 


Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


in British Columbia 


HE Province of _ British 
Columbia is the most recent 
one to have introduced a 
Plan of Hospitalization in ac- 
cordance with the Blue Cross 
standards of the American Hospi- 
tal Association. 
All the public 
hospitals of the 
Lower Mainland Region of the 
Province of British Columbia com- 
bined together to cause to be in- 
corporated under the provisions of 
the “Societies Act” of the Province 
of British Columbia, a Society 
known as ASSOCIATED HOSPI- 
TALS SERVICES OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 

The directorate of such Society 
consists of one representative from 
each public hospital, two repre- 
sentatives of organized labour, 
and one representative from the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of the Province of British Colum- 
bia. Provision is made in the Con- 
stitution for further directors to 
be added to represent different 
regions of the Province, as and 
when all the public hospitals in 
each such region come under the 
Plan of Hospitalization offered by 
the Society. 


ORGANIZATION 


The early stages of fi- 


FINANCE 
nance were taken care 


of by the interested hospitals, by 
each hospital making a voluntary 
loan to the Society on the basis of 
$2.50 per bed in each such institu- 
tion. In this manner, approximately 
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$7,000 working capital was ob- 
tained by the Society which it is 
obligated to repay, without in- 
terest, as soon as its financial con- 
dition justifies, which will be ap- 
proximately when a total member- 
ship of 10,000 subscribers have 
come under the Plan. 

Under the standards 
set by the Blue Cross 
of the American Hos- 
pitals Association, a minimum of 
10,000 subscribers should be en- 
rolled after twelve months con- 
tinuous operation. Actually, this 
Plan at the end of only two 
months’ operation — having com- 
menced business January 15th, 
1944—had over 3,900 subscribers 
enrolled, providing hospital bene- 
fits to a total group of 8,000 per- 
sons, which includes subscribers 
and dependents. 

The rates charged by the 
Society are 60 cents per 
month for single persons, and $1.50 
per month for married persons. Un- 
der the latter rate, the head of the 
family, his wife and all his children 
under the age of nineteen years, 
are entitled to the full benefits of 
the Plan. 





PROGRESS 
OF PLAN 


RATES 


A total period of hos- 
pitalization of thirty 
days in any one contract year, 
is guaranteed for the single 
subscriber and for the married 
subscriber and each of his de- 
pendents. The Plan is particularly 


BENEFITS 
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simple insofar as it is void of any 
exclusions by way of _ hospital 
benefits. Virtually, the only ex- 
clusions are cases coming under 


the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board or other similar services 


now provided at public expense. It 
is intended under the Plan that all 
expenses incurred while in hospital 
shall be paid for by the Plan. No 
fixed sum is payable by the Plan 
to the hospitals. The hospital’s bill 
shall be paid for in full, the only 
exception being that if a subscriber 
elects to take better than public 
ward accommodation, he shall pay 
the difference to the hospital him- 
self. 

At the present time, 
the Plan is available 
only to groups, 
either through the means of a pay- 
roll deduction plan in the case of 
industrial groups or through some 
remitting agent in the case of 
groups such as unions, fraternities, 
societies, civil servants, which can- 
not arrange for a pay-roll deduc- 
tion plan. Certain restrictions are 
imposed on each group, in order to 
be assured of actuarially sound en- 
rolment so that a proper propor- 
tion of healthy persons is enrolled 
with the sickly ones. 


LIMITS OF 
ELIGIBILITY 


This is accomplished by stipulat- 
ing that if the group is over 5 but 
under 10, 100% must enrol; if the 
group is between 11 and 25, at 
least 10 must enrol; if the group is 
over 25, then 40% must enrol. 
Insofar as this Plan has 
been formally approved 
by the Blue Cross of the 
American Hospitals Association, 
all services given by the directors 


FUTURE 
PLANS 








are gratuitous, and no employees 
are working on commission, but in 
receipt of standard salary al- 
lowances. 


The net reserve that will here- 
after be built up over and above a 
reasonable reserve to meet epi- 
demics, must inevitably be for the 
benefit of the subscribers. The 
benefit will be extended to the 
subscribers in one of two ways, 
either the rates will be reduced or 
the benefits will be increased. 


A further objective that will be 
sought by this Society is to make 
th Plan of Hospitalization avail- 
able not only to groups as now 
limited, but to individuals on the 
street. Inevitably a _ different 
rate structure will have to be 
charged in the latter case, because 
the expenses of operation will be 
increased due to the increased cost 
of collecting the monthly rate, and 
due to the fact that no assurance 
will be available that an actuarially 
sound proportion of healthy per- 
sons will subscribe to such a plan, 
for it can reasonably be assumed 
that the sickly ones will imme- 
diately flock to take advantage of 
such a Plan of Hospitalization. 


However, as soon as a substan- 
tial reserve has been built up to 
absorb the shock of the onrush of 
such sickly ones, the Plan will be 
able to survive because it will then 
slowly reach out and get within its 
scheme, the necessary number of 
healthy persons as well. 


An interesting fact is that the 
first group to be enrolled under the 
aforesaid Plan was the staff of the 
Provincial Inspector of Hospitals. 


United Welfare Chest 


For Greater Toronto 


HILE organizational details 

are still to be worked out, 

the announcement has 
been made that Toronto has 
formed a United Welfare Chest. 
Formal application for a charter 
has been made and a provisional 
Board of Directors, of which Mr. 
J. J. Vaughan is President, has 
been appointed. 

The Chest will be a combination 
and extension of the 1943 United 
Welfare Fund, which embraced 
the three financial Federations, 
Protestant, Jewish and Roman 
Catholic, and eighteen other agen- 
cies which had solicited their funds 
separately for many years. 

Toronto itself and the rest of 
Canada watched the experiment of 
trying to raise jointly $114 million 
last fall for a total of seventy-six 
social agencies, and they were 
more than satisfied with the re- 
sults. The target of $1,553,226 was 
oversubscribed by four percent. 
$1,614,887 was collected. This suc- 
cess heartened participants in the 
Fund and decision to continue the 
union was made. There is no in- 
formation yet as to how many of 


the agencies which were in the 
Fund last year will become mem- 
bers of the United Welfare Chest, 
but there is every reason to be- 
lieve that substantially all of them 
will do so. 

The preliminary draft of the 
constitution of the United Welfare 
Chest states as its first object “To 
bring together with a view to in- 
creasing the usefulness and effi- 
ciency of their work by mutual co- 
operation and support, corpora- 
tions, associations, institutions, 
clubs, guilds, departments of gov- 
ernments, and other organizations 
engaged in the metropolitan areas 
of Toronto in charitable, philan- 
thropic and community welfare 
work”. The constitution provides 
not only for the combined com- 
munity chest to take care of the 
money-raising function, but also 
for the social planning function 
through the Welfare Council. 

Budgetary supervision of mem- 
ber agencies, omitted last year in 
the experimental campaign, will be 
a fundamental part of the United 
Welfare Chest’s procedure when 
organized for permanent operation. 


The Association of Children’s Aid Societies of Ontario will hold 
its annual conference on June Ist and 2nd in the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto. The possibility is that the whole conference 
program will be centered around the theme: “The Place of the 
Children’s Aid Society in an Over-all Community Project”. It is 
expected that Hon. R. P. Vivian, M.D., Minister of Health and 
Public Welfare, will address the Conference. 





U.B.C. adjusts courses to meet 
emergency need for social workers. 


University of British Columbia 
Plans Special Training 


LREADY over twenty senior 
social workers have en- 
rolled for the course, Com- 

munity Administrative and Super- 
visory Aspects of Case Work, 
which will be given during the 
regular University Summer Ses- 
sion, June 26 - August 11. This is a 
five-hour course for which 114 units 
of University credit will be granted. 
It represents the University’s at- 
tempt to help agencies maintain a 
standard of teaching for students 
in field work as well as the de- 
velopment of their own staff; and, 
it is the first step toward an ad- 
vanced curriculum through which 
in not too many years U.B.C. hopes 
to be granting the Master’s Degree. 

During the week of June 12, a 
five-day Institute will be given in 
Victoria for supervisors and senior 
workers from agencies in that city, 
as it is impossible for them to 
attend the summer session in Van- 
couver. A larger institute for 
junior workers is planned for the 
fall in Victoria. 

Announcement is also made of 
the University’s Special Course for 
Non-University Graduates to be 
offered this fall. This has been 
arranged because the development 
of the agencies and services in 
British Columbia is calling for 
several different levels of training 
and it was felt that, as an educa- 
tional institution, the University 
should assume leadership. 
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This special, modified course in 
social work will be offered for 
selected individuals who, though 
not having a university degree, 
have met university entrance re- 
quirements, have shown an apti- 
tude for social work through ex- 
perience in some agency or through 
experience in related fields, and 
who are recommended by a social 
agency. This special eight months’ 
course will give instruction both 
in the class-room and in field work, 
the latter consisting of 300 hours 
works under supervision in an 
agency. The course will be flexible 
and will be arranged somewhat on 
an individual basis to allow for 
differences in the educational back- 
grounds of the students. A few 
individuals will be admitted on a 
part-time basis. 


Those individuals who complete 
this special course and who subse- 


quently receive their bachelor’s 
degree will be granted credit 
toward the Diploma in Social 
Work. 

When the shortage of social 


workers becomes less, this modi- 
fied course will be dropped, al- 
though something similar probably 
will be continued for returned ser- 
vice men and women. 

Those interested are invited to 
send their inquiries to the Director 
of the Course in Social Work, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, Van- 
couver. 





Summer Conference — Lake Couchiching 


HE Canadian Institute of 
Human Relations will hold a 
conference for teachers, social 
workers, personnel workers, Y.W. 
and Y.M.C.A. secretaries, around 
the theme, “Mobilizing Com- 
munity Resources,” at Lake 
Couchiching, Ontario, from August 
28th to September 4th of this year. 
The Institute is designed to 
bring together, for purposes of 
study and exchange of ideas, those 
who are working directly with 
people. Dr. Kurt Lewin of the 
Iowa Child Study Centre will be 
speaker at the general morning 
session, on Problems of the Older 
Adolescent and Young Person. The 
second morning session, from 10- 


12, will be given over to five study 
groups, dealing with such topics as 
Community Organization and In- 
terpretation, Individual Counsel- 
ling with Youth, Major Social 
Issues, Security for the People, 
Group Workshops. 

Afternoons will be free for recre- 
ation, and any informal group dis- 
cussions which may develop out of 
the morning lectures. Evening 
periods will be conducted by the 
morning groups, each group hav- 
ing charge of one evening session. 

Further information about the 
Institute may be obtained from 
Fred G. Hubbard, Personnel Di- 
vision, National Council Y.M.C.A., 
21 Dundas Square, Toronto. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


a WITH peace and prosperity abroad and at home, we cannot do the things 
we want to do after the war under the existing constitution. This is not the 
place to discuss the constitutional question at length. Reference to the Sirois 


common show 


Report and experience that the present arrangements are 
unworkable, their continuation will hamstring the recovery of the Canadian 
people and will prevent their achieving the maximum degree of welfare possible 
in this country. 

Our own past experience shows that without constitutional adjustment it 
will not be possible— 

(1) to maintain the controls necessary to avoid inflation in the immediate 
post-war period; 

(2) to take the steps necessary to obtain maximum employment and 
production; and 

(3) to have a nation-wide system of social security. 

In other words, practically everything we regard as fundamental conditions 
for the welfare of youth in the post-war period are virtually impossible under 
the existing constitution. 

To suggest what should be done goes outside the limits of this study. We 
do urge emphatically that the Canadian people should insist that the proposed 
Dominion-Provincial conference produce positive results to permit our various 
governments to work for our welfare. We want today a constitution which serves 
the interests of all the people of Canada. 

—Brooke Claxton, K.C., M.P., The Foundations of National Welfare, 


An Address delivered to the Canadian Youth Commission. 





About People 


Miss Ann H. Sacks has been 
appointed Executive Secretary of 
the Family Welfare Department 
of the Baron de Hirsch Institute, 
Montreal. Miss Marjorie 
Robins, formerly on the staff of 
the Children’s Aid Society in 
Belleville, has accepted the position 
of Executive Secretary of the Galt 
Family Service Bureau. . . . Miss 
Ray Godfrey, formerly at the In- 
fants’ Homes, Toronto, and Miss 
Eileen Pumple from the staff of 
the Catholic Family Service, Ot- 
tawa, have enlisted in the C.W. 
A.C., and are taking their training 
at Macdonald College, P.Q. ... 
Two well-known social workers 
have been appointed to the staff 
of the National Council, Y.W.C.A., 
Toronto, Mrs. G. Cameron Parker 
as Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional War Services Department, 
and Miss Lillian Thomson, as 
Executive Secretary of the Travel- 
lers’ Aid Department. For the past 
four years Miss Thomson has been 


Executive Secretary of the Edmon- 
ton Council of Social Agencies. . . . 
Miss Hazeldine S. Bishop, formerly 
Secretary of the Montreal Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, succeeds 
Miss Thomson at Edmonton. . 
Miss Marguerite Mathieu, formerly 
on the staff of the Ottawa Child- 
ren’s Aid Society has been ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary of the 
Hull Social Service, succeeding 
Miss Claire Valin. . . . Stewart 
Clarke of Vancouver has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Superintendent 
of the Children’s Aid Society of 
Windsor. . . . Harry M. Cassidy, 
Director of the Department of 
Social Welfare, University of Cali- 
fornia, will spend six months in 
Washington, beginning May Ist, 
as Director of Training for 
UNERA. ...«. Fit.-Sgt. Ewart S. 
Hetherington, formerly employed 
in the British Columbia Welfare 
Field Service, missing after air 
operations, is now reported to be a 
prisoner of war in Germany. 





SURVEY OF TORONTO DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE 
A SURVEY is being made of the Department of Public Welfare of the City of 
of Toronto by the Public Administration Service in co-operation with the 
‘American Public Welfare Association, both of Chicago. Mr. Earl V. Bradsher, 
Field Worker, Public Administration Service, is in charge of the work which will 


be completed in about six weeks. 





e family case worker is not a fairy godmother turning turmoil into peace, 
nor a superman, overcoming all obstacles; not a magician pulling answers from 
a hat, nor a file index with each solution catalogued. The case worker is a human 
being who, through years of professional training and the development of 
special skills, can help determine the reasons for trouble, and can give persons 
in difficulty the kind of constructive guidance which helps them lead fuller 


and happier lives. 


—Jewish Social Service Association of New York. 





Book Reviews 


THE FIELD WORK COURSE. 

The Field Work Course is the 
first in a Monograph Series put out 
by the Montreal School of Social 
Work. 

It deals with the subject matter 
under five headings: The Field 
Work Course; Orientation of the 
Student; Goals and Content of 
First Year Field Work in Case 
Work; the Field Instructor’s Note- 
book; Evaluations. A section on 
“Developing Skill in Supervision” 
is incomplete and therefore not in- 
cluded. An_ excellent suggested 
reading list is given in the Appen- 
dix. The brochure consists of 
twenty-four pages. 

This publication is no_hit-or- 
miss blending of the theory and 
practice of social work. The group 
has faced the inherent difficulty 
that lies in the recording and 
analysis of the content of field 
work, and has succeeded in mak- 
ing tangible the many intangible 
aspects of this most important 
course on the curriculum. 

In its first section it clearly de- 
fines the responsibilities that rest 
on agency, student and school as 
participants in the field work 
course. Its analysis has_ spot- 
lighted many phases of field work 
which should be definitely a part 
of the teaching information, but is 
often left to the student to pick 
up in any way that he can. 

The analysis of procedures in 
the orientation of the student to 
the school, field work and agency, 
leaves no doubt of the importance 
of planning, to ensure effective and 


creative education for social work. 
The close tie-up between school 
and agency is stressed. 

An excellent and most helpful 
section is the one dealing with 
“goals and content of first year 
field work in case work”, wherem 
definite suggestions are given as to 
assignments of field work in the 
first term, depending, of course, on 
the maturity and experience of the 
student. The goals to be achieved 
are detailed; but attention is called 
to the fact that more discussion 
and clarification is needed “in 
order to amplify each item in- 
cluded in goals, and to break it 
down into more detail with respect 
to content, supervisory process 
and division of responsibility be- 
tween field and classroom”. The 
thinking has been related to 
“minimum goals”, realizing there 
is a minmum standard, which if 
not attained by the student, raises 
the question of his capacity to de- 
velop and his suitability for social 
work. All achievements of course 
are related to the student’s rate of 
growth. 

Evaluation is recognized as the 
right of the student to an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate his progress 
with the field instructor. The 
fundamental concepts of this pro- 
cess are clearly and well stated— 
1. Evaluation is an integral part 

of the teaching-learning process. - 


2. It is continuous in supervision, 
but there are values in periodic 
stock-taking when it becomes a 


more conscious and _ planned 


procedure. 











3. To be effective it must be a 
participatory process, mutually 
acceptable and useful to student 
and field instructor. 

And again detailed suggestions are 

made for oral, and written evalua- 

tion with samples of each. 

The thinking that has gone into 
this Monograph is so sound that 
one can only wish there were sec- 
tions, similar to that on goals and 
content in case work, for other 
fields of social work. 

The Montreal School of Social 
Work merits the thanks of all 
schools of social work and field 
instructors for preparing the way 
for clear thinking and analysis in 
this difficult branch of social work. 
It is hoped that it will stimulate 
other schools to like effort, result- 
ing in a work that will be of bene- 
fit to all responsible for the train- 
ing of social workers through the 
field work course. 

FRIEDA HELD. 


The Field Work Course. Published by the 
Montreal School of Social Work, 3600 
University Avenue, Montreal, Quebec. 
Price, 75 cents. 


BROTHERS IN CRIME. Clifford 
R. Shaw, H. D. McKay, and 
J. F. McDonald. 

This book is the story in both 
narrative and autobiographical 
form of five boys’ somewhat 
colourful delinquent and criminal 
careers in the streets of Chicago. 
If in a study of this kind you 
should happen to be primarily in- 
terested in what went into making 
these boys delinquent, you will 
find that it contains a good deal of 
vital information and some sug- 
gestive ideas relative to the dyna- 


> 
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mics of personality development. 
If, on learning that four of them 
appear to have mended their ways 
and renounced lives of crime, you 
feel impelled to ask why this 
change occurred, or to question 
how it occurred, your very natural 
direction of interest will lead you 
into a disappointing and unfinished 
trail. Either their reformation were 
accidents of time, age, circum- 
stonce, and occupational chance, 
or this book prefers to ignore the 
problem. 


Brothers in Crime concerns the 
social background and delinquent 
careers of five brothers—anony- 
mously John, Edward, James, 
Michael and Carl Martin. Each 
brother’s career in delinquency be- 
gan in early childhood and con- 
tinued for a period of from twelve 
to twenty years. Through all these 
years their criminal lives were led 
to the accompaniment of the per- 
sistent efforts of public and private 
agencies and institutions endea- 
vouring to effect rehabilitation. 


These brothers were the children 
of foreign born parents—Italians. 
“Their cases are published to sug- 
gest the relationship between de- 
linquency and the cultural conflicts 
which often confront the immigrant 
family in the physically deterior- 
ated and socially disorganized com- 
munities in large American cities”. 
The approach to the problem of 
delinquency represented by this 
work is essentially a sociological 
one. In this respect the author 
comments as follows: “It reveals 
further the marked limitation of 
individualistic methods of treat- 
»ment as applied to cases of delin- 








quency in which the behaviour 
problem is a function of social pro- 
cesses which are community-wide 
in their scope and influence”. 

The five boys of the study were 


arrested eighty-six times, had 
seventy court appearances, were 


sentenced to institutions on forty- 
two occasions, served an aggregate 
of fifty-five years in institutions, 
and were under the supervision of 
probation and parole authorities 
about forty-five times. For each of 


the five brothers the behaviour 
patterns are consistent; early 


begging, truancy, pilfering, theft, 
arrest, incarceration. Their delin- 
quency originated in the delinquent 
practices of the play groups and 
gangs with which they were asso- 
ciated from the time they began to 
join in the play activities of the 
other children of the street. 

There is a chapter entitled 
“Clinical Summaries” by Dr. H. B. 
Hanson. This relates briefly to a 
very limited amount of psychiatric 
and psychological observation, 
gives some diagnosis in psychiatric 
terms, but completely ignores the 
possibility of a dynamic interpre- 
tation of behaviour on the basis of 
psychiatric concepts. There is also 
a chapter called “Personality Traits 
of the Brothers” by Prof. Ernest 
W. Burgess. Maybe because the 
author believes that “social factors 
are much more important than 
personality traits in influencing 
their behaviour” this chapter adds 
precisely nothing to our under- 
standing of the personalities of 
these brothers, although it may 
help to shake our conviction that 


personality scales and tests should, 





have some contributory value in 
relation to revealing the nature of 
personality patterns. 

KENNETH ROGERS. 


Brothers in Crime, by Clifford R. Shaw, 
H. D. McKay, and J. F. McDonald. 
Published by the University of Chicago 
Press, 1934, pp. 360. Price, $3.00. 


FAMILY BUDGET COUNSEL- 
ING. Edited by Dorothy L. 
Book. 

This stimulating and informa- 
tive pamphlet should prove in- 
valuable to all social case workers 
but especially so to those who are 
working in the family field. 

Case workers are often confused 
in their own thinking when con- 
fronted with problems of budget- 
ting and financial planning, due in 
part, to their own attitudes towards 
money, and also to a lack of 
knowledge on the subject of family 
economics. 

This pamphlet outlines many of 
the problems and the difficulties 
which families are meeting today, 
not only because of changing eco- 
nomic pressures, but also because 
of changes in all areas of family 
life. The need for case work treat- 
ment of economic problems, with 
an understanding of the _ basic 
emotional factors involved, is 
stresed, as well-as the necessity for 
‘ase workers to have a realistic 
knowledge of family budgetting. 

The practical discussion of the 
fundamentals of family budgetting 
is invaluable in clarifying the case 
worker’s understanding of the pro- 
blems involved, as well as, in out- 
lining the knowledge necessary for 
sound financial planning. Although 
separate chapters are presented on 
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the psychological aspects of money 
and the economic aspects of family 
financial managing, it points out 
that in this, separation does not 
exist. Throughout the book, the in- 
ter-relationship of economic needs 
with the emotional and other needs 
of the client is stressed, as is the 
fact that the financial problems of 
a family are not isolated, but are 
one part of the family picture. 

The book, itself, is attractively 
arranged with interesting illustra- 
tions at each chapter heading, and 
it leaves the reader with the feel- 
ing that budgetting is not a diffi- 
cult task, but rather a challenging 
opportunity to help strengthen 
family life. 

Family Budget Counseling 
should meet an enthusiastic recep- 
tion from all who are concerned 
with family budgetting, and may 
even inspire the case worker to re- 
organize her own personal budget! 

RAE MORROW. 


Family Budget Counseling. Edited by 
Dorothy L. Book. Published by the 
Family Welfare Association of America, 
122 East 22nd Street, New York 10, 
N.Y. 1944. Price 65 cents. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHILD 
GUIDANCE. Edited by Ralph 
B. Winn. 

This book conforms to what 
one would expect of an encyclo- 
pedia and should be a_ useful 
reference book for child welfare 
agencies and educational institu- 
tions to have available for the use 
of staff and students. 

There is a complete list of topics, 
with page numbers, so that re- 
ferences may be found with ease. 
Each topic is discussed in its appro- 





priate place, briefly, but quite com- 
prehensively in most cases. A most 
useful bibliography follows the dis- 
cussion of each topic, so that 
guidance is available as to further 
reading. 

Topics are varied, from practical 
subjects such as temper tantrums, 
allowances, and hobbies to more 
theoretical ones like personality, 
the unconscious, and Narcissism. 

The list of contributors, which 
also appears in the front of the 
book, contains the names of many 
eminent authorities on child psy- 
chology and education. Each ar- 
ticle is signed by initials of the 
author, and there is a guide where- 
by the author may be readily 
identified and details are given 
regarding his experience and quali- 
fications. 

The use of an encyclopedia is, of 
course, definitely limited. It is 
strictly a reference book, rather 
than one which presents a point of 
view regarding child guidance. 

NELLIE I. CHANT. 


Encyclopedia of Child Guidance. Edited by 
Ralph B. Winn. Published by The 
Philosophical Library, New York. 1943. 
456 pp. Price $10.50. 


TECHNOLOGY AND LIVELI- 
HOOD. Mary L. Fledderus and 
Mary van Kleeck. 

The underlying purpose of this 
book is to examine recent techno- 
logical developments in modern 
industry and their effects on social 
organization. 

Most of the material is technical, 
extensive use has been made of 
special reports by government 


agencies, and emphasis is placed 
upon a 


factual presentation 


stripped of any unnecessary illus- 
trative material. For the serious 
student of conditions surrounding 
social change, there is a wealth of 
general information on the effects 
of new productive processes—an 
approach frequently overlooked by 
those who have not followed close- 
ly technical changes. 


Emphasis is placed on new de- 
velopments in electricity, chemis- 
try, mineral industries, agriculture, 
the construction industries, trans- 
port, and communications. Social 
problems such as changes in op- 
portunities for work, conditions of 
labour, degree of skills required, 
price and wage controls, control of 
large scale industries and new 
human needs, etc., are discussed in 
relationship to technical changes 
in the industries. Special attention 
is devoted to changing labour re- 
increasing produc- 


quirements, 
tivity, occupational changes and 
employment opportunities. 


The authors stress the necessity 
of steadily improved standards of 
living if “the new productivity” is 
to bring about widespread social 
benefits. Failure to improve living 
standards for the people as a whole 
will result in a large scale break- 
down with greater unemployment 
and poverty than in the depression 
years. 

To-day the nation’s resources 
are organized for the common pur- 
pose of war. This has necessitated 
extensive planning and co-opera- 
tion with other countries. Will we 
be able to develop a common pur- 
pose in post-war years? It will 
depend to a large extent on the 
recognition of the pressing need 
for large scale social planning in 
order to bring about wide-spread 
benefits from our _ productive 


capacity. J.E.L. 

Technology and Livelihood, Mary L. Fled- 
derus and Mary van Kleeck, Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, 237 pp. 
Price $1.25. 


Added to the Council Library 


Books 

Brothers in Crime. 
Clifford R. Shaw. 

Group Education for a Democracy. 
William H. Kilpatrick. 

Adopted Child Looks at Adoption. 
Carol S. Prentice. 

Adventuring in Adoption. 
Lee Marshall Brooks and E. C. 
Brooks. 


How to Speak in Public. 
C. W. Wright. 


The Chosen Baby. 
Valentina P. Wasson. 


The Japanese Canadians. 
Charles H. Young, Helen R. Y. 
Reid, W. A. Carrothers. 
Encyclopedia of Child Guidance. 
Ralph B. Winn. 
Medical Care of the Discharged 
Hospital Patient. 
Frode Jensen, H. G. Weiskotten, 
Margaret A. Thomas. 
Technology and Livelihood. 
Mary L. Fledderus, Mary van 
Kleeck. 
PAMPHLETS 
Youth Also Plan. 
Canadian Youth Commission. 
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